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NOVEL DEPARTMENT. 


THE BALANCE OF COMFORT; 
ON......THE OLD MATD AND MARKIED Woman, 


A novel, by Mrs. Ross, author of the * Marchioness’— The 
Cousins’ — Family Estate’ —*Modern Calypso’ - -‘ Paired, 
not Matched '—c.—. New-York —1817—2 vols. 12mo. 

Te this new work had not excited an unusual portion of 
regard for acertain class of luclies whogo under the popular 
appellation of old maids, we siiould really envy them the 
pleasure which they will doubtless receive from this ex- 
cellent novel. Neither do we entertain any serious doubts 
about its popularity among such married ladies as can 
relish the best of advice concerning the exercise of their 
conjugal duties. We will net so positively answer for its 
favorable reception among those fashionable de/les who are 
resolutely bent upon matrimony; for we candidly acknowl. 
edge eur apprehevsion, that they will hcar with incredu- 
lous neers such doctrines as our fair author labours hard 
to inculcate in the work before us. 

Mrs. Ross not only draws the picture of two respected 
and usefial old maicds,as happy as content and good nature 
can make them,—and opposes them to three accomplished 
and admired young ladies who marry, during the progress 
of the story, to their hearts’ content, and speedily become 
as miserable as their worst enemies could wish them,— 
but seizes every opportunity throughout her work to in- 
cline the Ba ance of Comfort in favour of ‘singte blessed- 
ness.’ 

The novel opens with a view of Mrs. Vernon’s family, 
consisting of four daughters and a son. As Mr. Vernon 
died without making his will, his large estate became tlie 
property of his son George, with the exception of the 
widow's third: Mrs. Vernon was, af course, obliged to 
relinquish affluence for mediocrity, and substitute the 
useful for the brilliant in the education of her daughters. 
Miss Harriet Vernon was, at the time this history begins, 
nearly four-and-twer her swster Vligabeth about « ycer 
and a half younger,—tsabella near twenty-one,—and 
George and Althea about the same proportion of age.— 
Miss ifarriet had formed at school an intimacy with a 
young lady of large fortune and consequence, with 
whom Harriet had passed several years, and had become 
almost a stranger to her own family. She was quite the 
woman of fashion, and had acquired, with her friend, sev- 
eral xecomplishments more showy than useful; and she 
was cold and reserved inher manners. *, ture had given 
her a face and form that i: equired little aid from art to 
make of the very first order. She was much the band- 
somnest of hor sisters; finely made, with a face of regular 
and striking beauty. Armed with these attractions, she 
succeeds in vanquishing the heart of Lord Randolph, who 
was verging on siaty, and owned himself fifty-two. As 
he carefully concealed himself when the gout and asthma 
prevented him from ‘showing off’ —-few imagined him 
the wheezing cripple he really was for half the year; nor 
imagined the gay, courtly, adulating flatterer, was in pri- 
vite a dall, gloomy, ill+tempered and violent man. ‘To 
this important personage was Harriet at length united, to 
her own great joy, and the envy of all her acquaintance. 
But she soon has good reason to question the happiness of 
her brilfiant siteation. Her hasband has all the jealous 
whims of a decayed old age; and becoming suspicious of 
his blooming wife, places his confidentia) valet and two 
maiden aunts continually at her heels as ‘4 spy upon her 
conduct. She has no other consolation in her misery but 
the pleasing anticipation of her tyrant’s death, when she 
solaces herself with the visionary happiness of a splendid 
jointare and a youthful widowhood. The death of Lord 
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Randolph at hengeh greties the expectations of his lady ; 


but she finds herself no happier than before this long-de- 
sired event, Lord Randolph, it seems, carries to the grave 
all his jealousies. He left his widow mistress ef a splen- 
did income as long as she remained mewed up in Ran- 
dolpt castle; but her fortune was to be lessened if she 
changed her place of living; and if she married, she 
forfeited even her jewels, equipage, and every thing that 
appertained to her lord’s family, and all her property ex- 
cept her jointure.— When the novel closes, she had been 
a widow but a few months, and lived in a gloomy state, 
continuslly irritated with herself and all around ber,- - 
execrating the memory of her husband,—and convinced, 
though she would not acknowledge it, that even a title, 






riches, splendour, and consequence, are inadequate to se- 
cure happiness, or even coment, without a heart properly: 
disposed to enjoy them, Thus stands the Balance o/ 
Comfort as regards poor Harriet. 

Flizabeth comes next. She likewise marries with much 
fairer prospects than most girls; for ir. Arlingham, her 
husband, was a gentleman 
acter. 
Westhaven Park, which Elizabeth no sooner enters than 
she exclaims indignantly against the cunbrous old fash - 
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eat fortune and good char- | 
He carries his beloved bride to the furmily seat of ) 


ionable furniture, gothic windows, oaken wainscots, and | 


immense saloons of her husband’s ancient residence. She 
soon discovers, likewise, that her spouse is niggardly in 
the extreme, of a stubborn temper and contracted mind. 
Oppressed with all these mortifying discoveries, she writes 
a letter of complaint to her unmarried sister Althea, of 
which the following is an extract :—‘ Here Lam, and here 
[ am likely enough to vegetate in melancholy and _profit- 
less splendour. Arlingham is worse than ever, and is so 
occupied in shooting and detecting poachers, that he has 
no time for any thing else, and no wish for any other so- 
ciety than his game-keeper. I have petitioned and en- 
treated pretti’y, uisisted angrily, and argued sturdily, but 
I can netiier petition, insist or argue to any purpose on 
the subject of a pleasant par-y at my house, since a Lon- 
don jaunt is so entirely prolnbited.—Arlingham says his 
mother was always happy at home and alone, always em- 
pioved and always gay. This vid frump, whose asies her 
dutiful son disturbs on every occasion when he can make 
her a pattern for me, seems to have lived with her hands 
in pastry, her feet in an old pair of woodgn clogs, and her 
few ikleas immersed in preserves and distilled waters.— 
And truly the small portion-ef brains nature bestowed on 
her only son, seemed to be employed in matters very little 
more useful. However, Madam Arlingham, meaning my- 
self, my dear, is still the envy of the poor and humble, 
who gaze on the elegant carriage which rolls lazily thro’ 
the park, aud fancy the lady wrapped up in ‘ them there 
beautifnl furs’ must be as happy as she is warm. Now and 
thenga few nuy iiaters citiwen the scene; but, fortu- 
nately for me, they drink too much wine tor Arlingham 
to invite them often. And yet among ali this delectable 
dullness, I have the great satisfaction of knowing that 
Mr. Arlingham thinks [ ought to be the happiest creature 
alive, because I am mistress of Westhaven Park and a 
coach; and my old friends at home envy me for having 
married so uncommonly well; while I envy those who 
are not married at all, or my sister Isabella, who writes 
to me in asty le of happiness which would set all grandeur 
at defiance —I perceive my letter consists principally of 
complaints. You wiil lecture me, | know, for not being 
able, in a situation like mine, to find something to be hap- 
py with. We don’t quarrel much; for Arlingham comes 
in tired to death to a very late dinner, of which Aare soup 
and partridge pie (for obvious reasons) make nu inconsid- 
erable part. Then he thinks it hardly worth opening a 
bottle of port or madeira for me or himself, so a few glas- 
ses of some of his * mother’s admirable cowslip or orange 
wine’ conciude the feast, when he falls asleep on the ol” 
sofa,—and I do as well as I can, and sometimes cry for 
spite.—Such is the diary of “Glizabeth Vernon, who married 
so monstrous grand’! Should I ever have daughters, they 
shall be a race of old maids, at the risk of my lasting dis- 
pleasure. I would force them to be happy in spite of 
themselves. Never marry, Althea ;—and with this piece 
of advice, and the hope of soon seeing you, I subscribe 
myself your affectionate sister, Elizabeth Vernon.’ 

The author concludes her observations on this lady’s 
Balance of Comfort, with the following observations :—*Of 
Mrs. Arlingham, little can be said, but that her years 
dragged heavily on in the same routine of quarrels, re- 
criminations, and mutual jealousies. She insisted upon 
having every thing, or not being satisfied with any thing, 
and indulged vague ideas of managing her husband, with. 
out eye any better means of accomplishing so great 
a purpose than a continual indulgence of proper epirit.— 
She found him a weak minded man, and she set him down 
as a fool whom she ought to govern, and was therefore 
easily to be brought into a proper train of manarememt— 
not knowing, that, of all beings, a weak man with a bad 
temper, is the most obstinate and intraetable.’ 

During these matrimunial squabbles, Althea Vernon, the 
youngest of the four sisters, is calmnly looking on and 
balancing the respective claims of married «.:d single life. 
Her predilection for the latter destiny is greatly strength- 
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ened by her friend Mrs. Charlton, a single lady of an in- 
dependant property, and universally respected. She be- 
comes extremely fond of Althea, and takes every oportu- 
nity of giving hee young friend such diversified views of 
both single and marricd life, as may enable her to make 
her election of eith + one or the other with a proper 
knowledge of both sides of the question. 

‘1 begin to suspect you of a design, my dear friend’ ~- 
said she to Mrs. Charlton, one morning 

‘Of what do you suspect me?’ 

‘Of an intention to frighten me from the dangers of 
married life. by showing me the independence and enjoy- 
ment of celibacy. Who that lives with you, and observes 
the complete power you possess of pleasing yourself, 
would be so silly as to marry ?—You put me in mind ot 
the Centurion, in the scriptures—I say to this man, go, 
and he goeth’—and I cannot help glancing back a recol- 
lection or two at Westhaven Park, which certainly does 
not heighten my predil ction for matrimony, particularly 
when opposed to all I see here.’ ‘ 

‘You must not draw vour conclusions so hastily,’ replied 
Mis. Chariton; ‘nor suffer one or two examples, on either 
side of the question, to determine your opinion. Lam 
myseit inelined to give the preference to a single life, as 
far as Lum myself concerned; but I dare not pronounce 
upon it generally. 1, you know, am rich, and able, from 
the independence of my circumstances, to act exactly as 
I please ;—this 1 could not do as a married woman. But 
you must not take me for an example of single blessed- 
ness. Iam afraid it is by no means a state of comfort to 
many, who, poor, friendless and unconnected pass through 
life, vainly wishing for the endearing ties of kindred, and 
the attention of affectionate connections. At your age, 
my dear Althea, I did not think of being an old maid , 
but we none of us know the destiny in store for us, for 
tunately for ourselves. Lam now perfectly satisfied with 
mine, and willing to acknowledge the intimte wisdom and 
goodness I can now see conspicuous in it.’ 

CONCLYEDED IN OUR NEM. 
————————————=—_—S——E—E_—~Ee=EEEeEEEaEeEee 
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HINTS.,..Wo ID, 


Havrxe suggested a few reflections on the wickedriess 
of two classes of railers, impartiality requires the expos- 
ure of the absurdity of the third class, who rail at thie 
life, and mankind generally, for partial and individual in- 
juries. Although less culpable than the former, and not 
so highly deserving the severity of animadversion, they 
have still left but a poor apology, however plausible it 
may appear, for their indiscriminate attack. 

A large proportion owe their disappointments and vex- 
ations as much, perhaps more, to themselves, than to those 
whom they have found, as they suppose, treacherous and 
faithless. ‘ 
those who, in their general expressions of respect and es- 
teem, may bave intended no more than common courtesy 
requires between man and man, and giving a higher 
character to those civilities than they deserve, and greater 
than they who proffered them intended, an openhearted, 
unsuspecting man thinks at once he has acquired a friend, 
where he has merely commenced acquaintance, and having 
in an unlucky moment discovered that he is not the friend 
he supposed, he turns away in disgust and decries the 
supposed treachery, which is in truth no more than a na- 
tural consequence of his premature confidence. 

Young men, just entering upon life, have frequently a 
sort of romantic enthusiasm in all their feelings, and in- 
corporate it with every transaction, every circumstance 
and relation in life. They expect from others all that 
sincerity, kindness and good-will which they cherish to- 
wards every living being, and in their first intercourse 
conduct with ail that simplicity of undisguised feeling, 
which does honor to their unpractised, guiltless hearjs, 
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but evinces theirdeficiency in experience. They take the 
world as it should be, not as its; and if unfortunately 
they have no kind, intelligent friend to guide them in its 
mazy paths, and rescue them from the snares to which 
their unsuspecting jnnocence exposes them, they will 
frequently become soured with disappointment, or dis- 
couraged by repeated injuries; and the seat of the best 
affections ‘is thus converted to a dwelling for contempt 
and misanthropy. The lavish caresses and partialities, 
which, in early life, elicited the spark of gratitude, must, 
in maturer years, be exchanged for those graver concerns 
which our ambition requires ; and if in gathering our roses 
we seize them incautiously, or use them carelessly, we 
shall be compelled to learn wisdom from their thorns, and 
experience from the wounds they inflict. Who would 
madly assail the unoffending plant with fire, for the 
wounds occasioned by his own violence and folly? And 
yet there are those, who, equally unreasonable, arm them- 
selves with the panoply of an enemy for one offence, al- 
though they had experienced years of continued kindness, 
and assail mankind with all the impetuosity and fury of 
aagry passions, for disappointments arising from their own 
imprudence. There is hardly a human being who has 
not felt something like this, although it may have been a 
momentary impulse; and happy is the man who seasonably 
controls his misanthropic reveries before they corrode the 
heart and poison every source of rational enjoyment. 


The monk, who, in his secluded cell, beholds only the 
awful emblems of mortality before him, learns to regard 
the common concerns of the world with indifference, and 
lingers out a gloomy, cheerless existence; and he who 
contemplates only the obliquities and errors he meets in 
life, soon estranges his affectiéns from the innocent de- 
lights that cheer despondency, effaces the kindred sym- 
pathies that smooth the brow of care, and adds to the sum 
of real misfortunes the imaginary calamities which his 
gloomy fancy constantly presents. It is impossible to 
conceive a being more wretched. His very means of en- 
joyment aggravate his mental distresses. With an ex- 
cellent understanding and cultivated talents, he feels but 
imperfectly the delights they seem to promise him; he is 
uninterested in the active business of life, is solitary and 
alone amidst the noise and bustle of society, and uncon- 
cerned at its conflicting interests or its allurements. To 
remedy or prevent the malady of heart, each must rely 
on his own fortitude;he must view life in its gay and in its 
gloomy attire; must learn to expect all the transi(ions of 
prosperity and adversity, of attachment and neglect, of 
friendship and treachery. And yet he should neither be 
insensible of intentional injury, unmoved at the follies 
and errors of those about hiin, or unaffected by the disor- 
ders attendant upon malignant passions and degrading 
vices. He may reprove without anger, and censure with- 
out asperity. 

They who condemn the manners and customs of the 
world seldom offer a remedy. They seem to suppose it 
sufficient to inveigh against them. Let such remember 
that the most finished specimens of architecture may 
easil; be disfigured by the merest clown, but that invent. 
ive genius and skill were requisite to fashion it. So no- 
thiag can be easier than to censure the customs, habits 
and manners of the present age, but it requires the effort 
of a comprehensive mind to project those admirable sy s- 
tems that refurm and benefit society. ; 

After all the mimicry of incependence and pretended 
contempt fos this world, for life and its concerns, very 
few rise to the magnanimous resoiutign of secluding 
themselves from society, and thus avoiding the possibili 
ty of farther imposture or injury. They talk of reform 
in others, but are themselves promiuent cxamples.of it: 
necessity, by the bitterness of their iavectives. Thes 
declaim against the selfishness of man and his disregard 
of the feelings and interests of uthers, but do not remem- 
ber that their very pathos is the mere ebuilition of pas- 
sion, and their high-wreught zeal rather the result of self 
will or disappointed expectation, than the candid impres- 
sions arising from a wide survey of the subjects of their 
indiscriminate censure, JUSTICE. 
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BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


FOB THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 

Oy the authority of the Edinhurgh Review, and another 
Journal, the following paragraphs have had general circu- 
lation, ‘ that Lord Chatham’s published speeches were 
written by Dr. Johnson, and that Lord Lyttleton’s letters on 
the history of England, were bought of Goldsmith’—A 
Journal of this town has aptly remarked that these facts 
may take something from the merits of their Lordships, but 
nothing from the genius and sublimity of British literature. 
But as these statements are not exactly ‘ facts’ we would 
be permitted to observe, that if we are not_ much mistaken, 
Lord Uhatham never published ‘ any of his speeches’ But 
it isa fact which has been long known * that Dr. Johnson 
composed the Parliamentary speeches, which appeared in 
Cave’s Magazine, from November 1740 to February 1742-3; 
among which, are those of Mr. Pitt, (Lord Chatham, ) pro- 
bably referred to by the Edinburgh Reviewers. T he #!- 
lowing accoun{ in Johnson’s own language will place the 
subject in a proper point of view :—Cave had interest with 
the door-keepers. He, and the persons employed under 
him, gained admittance ; they brought away the subject of 
discussion, the names of the speakers, the side they took, 
and the order in which they rose, together with notes of 
the arguments advanced in the course of the debate. The 
whole was afterwards communicated to me, and I compos- 
ed the speeches in the form which they now have in the 
Parliamentary debates. ‘ His biographer adds,’ ‘the elo- 
quence, the force ~of argument, and the splendor of 
language displayed in the several speeches, are well known, 
and universedly admired.’t 

A short extract from the life of Dr. Goldsmith, in the 
British classics, will serve to show what reliance is to be 
placed upon ‘another Journal ’-—*‘ Here also, (Canonbury 
house Islington) he wrote his ‘letters on English History,’ 
in two vols. 12 mo inthe assumed character of a nobleman 
to his son, which have been attributed to Lord Lyttle ton, 
the Ear! of Orrery, and other noble authers, but were really 
written by Dr. Goldsmith.’ P. 


* Sir Arthur Murphy, Esq’s Life of Mr. Johnson. 

¢ Afier looking over many of the Edinburgh Reviews, 
we were fortunate enough to find the paragraph which gave 
rise to this attempted explanation, It will be scen that if 
the journal which first guve the extract, had given the 
meaning of the Reviewers literally, it would have Ben un- 
necess2ry.—* They think,’ (modern writers on eloquence.) 
* it is true they have read speeches; and they suppose that 
Lord Chatham spoke what every one knows was written al- 
most from fancy by Johnson in his own very pecuhar style.’ 
(Fd. Rev. No. 55.) 





AN UNFORTUNATE CASE. 

Among the convictions at the Mynicipal Court last week 
was that of a young and interesting female, the daugh- 
ter of very reputable parents, whose case excited consid- 
erable sympathy. She was charged with the crime of 
theft, and it appeared she had stolen from the house of 
an acquaintance, an indispensible containing about thirty 
dollars, and a silver spoon. The articles were found in 
her possession, ancl she acknowledged her guilt before 
the examining magistrate. 

It appeared, however, that she had been deluded from 
the house of her parents, and afterwards abandoned by 
the despoiler of her innocence and peace. Forlorn and 
disconsolate, with no friend to lead back her erring steps, 
and no kind adviser to put her once more in the pachs 
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FROM AN OLD MAGAZINE. 
Copy of a painter's Bill, presented to the Ve 
done in a Country ( Catholic) Church. 
To filling up the chink in the Red Sea, and repairing the 
damages of Pharaoh’s Host. 


Sor worl: 


To a new Thief on the Cross. 

To cleaning six of the Apostles, and adding an entire new 
Judas Iscariot. 

To a new pair of hands for Daniel in the lion’s den, and 4 
new set of teeth for the lioness. 

To anew alteration in the Belief, and mending the Com 
mandments, 

To repairing Nebuchadnezzar’s Beard. 

To mending the Pitcher of Jacob’s daughter. 

To cleansing the Whale’s Belly, varnishing Jonah’s fave, 
and mending his left arm. 

Toa new skirt to Joseph’s garment. 

To a sheet anchor, a jury must, and a long-boat for No. 
ah’s Ark. 

To making a new head for Holifernes, and cleaning Ju 
dith’s hands. 

To giving a blush to the checks of Eve, on presenting 
the apple to Adam. 


To mending the Net, in the miraculous draught of fishes 

To a perspective glass for David viewing Bathsheba, and 
mending his right eye. 

To painting a new City in the land of Nod, 

To cleaning the Garden of Eden after Adam’s expulsion 

To finish ing the Tower of Babel, and furnisheng most of 
the figures with new heads. 
To painting a shoulder of mutton, and a shin of beef in the 
mouths of the two Ravens feeding Elijah. 


TIME’S TELESCOPE, FOR JANUARY. 

Tur name given to this month by the Romans was 
taken from Junus, one of their divinities, to whom they 
gave two faces ; because on the one side, the first day of 
this month looked towards the new year, and on the other 
towards the old one. 


NEW YPAR’S DAY, 


In France, particularly in the south, early in the morn 
ing of New Year’s Day, a round of visits is commenced 
to relations and friends, to wish them a happy new year, 
and to pres * them with. donbons (sweet meats.) Tire 
relations are iirst visited, beginning with those nearesc in 
affinity, then those that are further removed, and lastly 
come the friends and acquaintance. It is a contest of 
politeness on this occasion whicl, shall start first, and an- 
ticipate the call of a relation or friend. 


The shops of the confectioners are dressed yp on the 
day before with looking glasses, intermixed with fes- 
toons of silk or muslin, and beanches of ribbands or flow- 
ers. The counters are covered over with table-cloths, 
-and set out with cakes, sweetmeats, dried fruits, and 

bonbons, made up into pyramids, castles, columns, or 


any form which ‘he taste of the decorator may suggest, 


of virtue, she was induced, from the very hopelessness of | and in the evening they are illuminated for the reception 


her condition, to commit the crime of which she was ac- 
cused ; and to retire, with the fruits of it, to that society 
in which alone femuies of her ruined character are receiv. 
ed and entertained. There she was the next morning 
found and arrested; and was brought at length to the 
criminal’s bar, pale, sad, and trembling wit disgrace ; 


_while her flowing tears veiled the fading beauty which 


had probably been her ruin, 

The learned and humane Judge who presides in that 
Court, exercised to its utmost length the discretion of his 
offige; and accompained his sentence of a abort ampri- 
sonment, with an affecting and admonitury address, 
whith if it fails of prod. cing any good on the unfor:wnate 
object to whom it was directed, could not but be excec- 
dingly impressive on the minds ot the , oung auditory 
with whieh the Court room was crouded. | 


of company, who come to buy their bonbons for the next 
day. Endiess are the devices for things in whieh they 
are to be inclosed ; there are little boxes or baskets mace 
of satin, ornamented with gold, silver, or foil ; balloons ; 
books , fruit, such as apples, pears, ‘oranges, or vepetu- 
ples, such as a cauliflower, a root of celery, an onion ; 
any thing, in short, which can be made witha hollow 


within to had the bonbons ; but the most prevailing di- 


vice is what is called a cornet, that is, a little cone orva- 
mented in different ways with a bag to draw over the 
large end and close if up. In these things, the prices of 
which vary frem one france (ten pence) to fifty, the bon- 
bons are presented by those who choose to be at the ex- 
pense of them, and by these who do not they are only 
wrapped in a picce of paper; but bonbons in some way 
or other must be presented. 
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Romans gave pieces of money to travellers aud strangers 
who were present at the sacrifice. On our day of festivi- 
ty, mirth is excited by a rustic masquerading and play- 
ing tricks in disguise; the hide of the ox slain for the 
winter cheer, is often put on ;’ and the person thus attir- 
ed, attempts to show the character of the devil, by every 
horrible device in his power. All the winter sports seem 
to express a strong opinion of the antients, that genii of 
very contrary natures prevailed on earth, that the one 
ws constantly concomitant to light as the other was to 
darkness ; and this image of the devil, which is frequently 
permitted to expel the inhabitants and take possession of 
the house, is typical of the power of the evil genius, in 
the season when the sun is longest absent from our hem- 
isphere. This corresponds with the lamentation used by 
those who held the Elusinian mysteries, and mourned for 
Adonis, It is very difficult to make any probable deter- 
mination to what people we owe these customs. In the 
Roman Saturnalia and Sigillaria, this kind of frolicking 
was practised,’ ( Lond. Time. Teles. 
—— 


The Rev. Josern McKran, Boylston Professor of Rheto- 
ric and Oratory, in Harvard College lately sailed from this 
‘The object of this voyage is 


place for Charleston, (5: C.) 
He has for many months been 


the recovery of his health. 
affiicted with an ossification of the lungs. It is most sin- 
cerely hoped that a milder climate will effect what has be en 
sought in vain from medicine, and spare us the unwilling 
record of the removal of so bright an ornament to the picty 
and literature of our country. —™. E, Gal. 

———————— Sooo 


DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 

WEEKLY THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Friday, Jan. 7—Lovs. ws a Vittsex, This opera holds a 
high rank among other productions of the same class. Its 
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songs do not, indeed, possess much of the poetry or pathos 
which d.sting. istes those of Sheridan's ‘Jvexna’s yet, with 
a few exceptions, they spe.k the language of nature with 
frequent sweeiness and great simplicity. It gives us a very 
good picture of rural | fe, though some of its seenes are 
too grossly natural, not to offend against a very ordinary 
degree of delicacy. But as the offensive part may, without 
the least jury to the p.ece, be eas.ly rejected ;—its repre- 
sentation affords, for this reason, a very good criter.on, by 
which we may determine how fur a manager is qual.fied for 
the performance of those delicate and s:lent duties which 
are thought by many old-fashioned folks to be att.ched to his 
office. The experment,—as far as ‘Love m a Village’ may 
be considered one,-- hus been irequentiy tied at our theatre; 
and we believe the visitors of it have long ago drawn their 
conclusions 

In mentioning Mr.Bernard’s appearance in any character, 
it ean scarcely be necessary for us to observe, that he aniuses 
his auchence. This was the case, as usual, wyth his Justice 
Woodcock’— which was wel! done, though perhaps a litile 
over done. It is our duty, moreover, to give him cred.t, not 
only for what he performed, but what he oneted = Mr B. 
proved himself, in this respect, as much superior fo his pre. 
decessors in decency, 48 he was unquestivaaliy vefore hem 
in his acting® 

In the personation of ‘Rosetta’, Mrs Wheatley introduced 
much of her mimitable com.c playfulness, This actress 
would, we believe, stand high in ,eneral estimation, if she 
depended on her vocal powers sxione for applause ;—but com- 
bining them, as she does, with the exercise of her unrivalled 
attractions as a comedian, she presents an unison of protes- 
s onal accompl shments altogether invaluable. 4s 4 singer, 
she unites a clear and powertul voice, to unusual correct- 
ness, case, and facility of execution, 

It the strength of performers may be pronounced to exist 
in the sphere in which they give the most general and unai- 
loyed satisfaction, we may safely ussert. that Mrs. Brown's 
forte lies in the ‘.Madges’ of the’ stuge—Her performance 
of this character, as weii as that of Funny, m the Muid of 
the Mill, exhibited all the animated truth of real life. 


+The celebration of New Year's Day,’ observes Mr. 
Huchinson (Hist. of Northumberland,) ‘is preserved in 
this country as arural festival. On certain festivals the 
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Concerning Mr. Bray's celebrated performance of Hodge, 
we would observe, that much of his sympathy in this part 
would probably have been destroyed, had such omissions 
been made as an American taste would have suggested. 

Monday, Jan. 12—Castir or Axnatosta. As this opera 
was probably brought forward to subserve a temporary pur- 
pose, the imperfections of its reptesentation may be account- 
ed for without the imputation of remissness. Both its hu- 
mour and intrigue are farcical. 1t would make an amusing 
afterpiece, but is intolerably heavy as an opera of three acts. 
Mr. Incledon, among other songs given this evening with 
exquisite taste, repeated ‘The Storm with undiminished effect. 


Wednesday, Jan, 14—Iscir asp Yaurco—F east or Aror- 
wo, &e.—for Mr. Incledon’s benefit. The attractions of this 
evening drew an excellent house. Among a great variety 
of vocal performances, Mr. Incledan’§ Black-ey’d Susan and 
Bruce's address to his Army‘ s\ood proudly eminent.’ Gray’s 
ballad is beyond all praise fur its beauty as a composttion, 
and can onty be compared with the indescribabl= pathos and 
spirit with which it is sung by Mr Incledon. The animated 
and animating Address of Bruce was given twice with dis- 
tinguished excellence. This national song is equally re- 
markable for the energetic simplicity both of its music and 
its sentiments, and it is executed by Mr. Incledon in a per- 
fectly characteristic style. 

It is doing this eminent performer signal injustice to make 
up a decided opinion on ihe subject of his great powers, from 
the contracted display of one or two evenings. Like the 
efforts of celebrated masters in another science, his greatest 
eXcellencies are far from being obtrusive. They must be 
studied in all their rich and varied combinations, before any 
thing like ample justice can be done them. By such a pro- 
cess of judgment, esteem will rise to admiration, and this 
last sentiment swell to delight. We should no more think 
of determining on the merits of Mr. Incledon from a few 
songs, than of following the oft-quoted example of the pe- 
dant, who carried a brick in his pocket as aspecimen of his 
house, We were gratified to hear that his engagement was 
to be extended to another night, and his favorite songs re- 
peated. 


Concerning the ‘Feast of Apoliq’—we acknowledge our m- 
capacity of determining what portion of the ‘Olio’ was ap- 
propriated to the ‘ god of the silver bow.’ If Mr. Incledon’s 
performances were to be designated, we readily apprehend 
the propriety of the above title. To his notes Apollo him- 
self might * incline his ear,’ 

As to the ‘Origin of Old Bachelors’—what a junket for 
Apollo! It was well enough for once; in a general feast, 
suited to every taste, we must have garbage for the Russian, 
as well as surloin for the Englishman: but the readiness 
with wh.ch a song totally destitute of wit, music, or melo- 
dy, was repeated, was truly sickening, particularly on such 
an occasion. Moreover, we saw nothing of his § godsh ip’ 
among the gentlemen at the table behind, By the bye, this 
style of ‘sipping nectar,’ places an audience in rather an 
awkward situation, as they are suffered to swallow nothing 
but ‘ dry toasts,’ while their entertainers take care to swal- 
low the wine. And as for the toasts themselves, we must 
observe, ‘hat this kind of national puffing is much jess pop- 
ular in New, than Oid England, or even among our Sowth- 
ern spouters. The only piece of national flattery of this 
stamp that we can remember to have gone down with much 
eclat, Was the inioymation which one of the managers gave 
thew audience some t.me during the late war, when the 
gentleman stepped before the curtain with the ‘ pleas ng in 
format.on’ that one of his own King’s frigates (the Java) 
had been sent to Davy Jones" by the Constitution, and some 
odd dozens of his fellow subjects blown tu cternity into the 
bargam. 

Insignem pietate virum / 

Errata —In last Theatrical, 3d p. Ist col. 36th line from 
top, ‘for ‘fall far short of, read fur exceed~2d col. 3d line 
from top, for ‘casual,’ read occasional, 
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Col Anderson of Michig:.n Territory, and the agcni for 
persons applying for vehef tor losses suttered by the «sem, 
during the late way, personaily dcl.vered a leuic: on the 6a) 
ot Jan, melosuig $500 to lion. Lewis Williams, charms 


~ 
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aceept that sum for the extra treuble which he (Anderson§ 
would be compelled to give him a# chairman on the subject 
of the claims, Such agross attempt at bribery was treated 
with becoming indignation by Mr. Williams, and Congres 

immediately passed a resolve to take the offender into cus 

tody. In consequence of doubts existing ae os the au 
thority of Congress to punish this insult, Anderson has since 
been discharged. The Committee on the Judiciary have 
since been directed to inquire into the propriety of provid 

ing for the punishment of any contempt of the House or S« 
nate for the future. 


Fire—A fire broke out about 10 o'clock on Thursday 
morning, at Northampton, in the new brick Town House, 
which wus entirely consumed. In the building were the 
post-office, and the offices of the Hon. Eli P. Ashmun and 
Lewis Strong, Esq.; the store,of Messrs. Windsor Smith & 
son, and a fancy gouds store Kept by Miss Williams, in the 
last of which the fire originated. Few articles were saved. 
The libraries of Messrs. Ashmun and Strong, and that of 
Gov, Strong, whioh was in the office of his son, were en- 
tirely destroyed. 


Another fire oceurred in Washington, Jan, 12th—Four 
three-story houses were consumed. 


BOSTON AND ROXBURY MILL CORPORATION. 

The popular project of running a Mill Dam acros# 
Charles river, thereby opening another avenue to the tow®, 
meets with the most unexampled encouragement. Two 
thousand shares have already been taken, and with an avi- 
dity which reflects the highest praise on the intelligence 
and magnanimity of our capitalists. The remaining fifteen 
hundred, will be offered to the public on Tuesday next at 
11 o’clock, agreeably to the act of Incerporation. Books 
will be opened for this purpose, at tbe Fire and Marine 
Insurance Office ; it is expected they will be closed in less 
than one hour. 

The incalculable advantages which will arise from the 
completion of this stupendous undertaking, are made mani 
fest in the communication of Mr. Cotting to the public. By 
which it appears that not only Mills of every description 
wi.l be brought home to our doors, and will be perpetually 
supplied with water; but that some of the necessaries of 
life will be furnished at a much less price than is now im- 
posed upon the town; this circumstance together with 
that of giving employment to thousands of our mechanics 
and labouring men, renders it an object of vast importance, 
while it reflects the highest honor on the enterprising citi- 
zen (Mr Cotting) who projected and matured the design, 
claims also the warmest acknowledgments of the public to 
the same individual, for the addition of another ornament to 
the town. Indeed we can never look at Broad, India and 
Market-streets, India and Central-whartfs, without experin- 
cing the most grateful sensations for him who conceived and 
brought them into being. 

Literary notice —Tiis day published, the 20th number of 
the .dtheneum, or Spirit of the English Magazines—contain- 
ing Modern Poets ; Nature of Lord Byron's Poetry ; Lord 
de Grey, or the Stoic ; account of the late Embassy to 
China ; Comparison of Kean, Kemble and Cook ; Narrative 
of a Voyage to New-Zealand ; Thoen’s Narrative of his suf- 
ferings aaong the Indians ; Love and Madness ; Varieties ; 
Naturalists’ Diary for January ; Memoirs of the Princess 
Uharlotte ; Poetry; Moslem Bridal Song; Old Man’s 
Song; Ruins of Jerusalem ; The Loo Table; Epitaph on 
a Young Lady ; London Literary Intelligence, &c.— Mun- 
roe & Francis jiave received by the Falcon, all “the London 
Monthly Magazines and Lite@ary Gazettes, for October and 
Noveinber last, the spirit of which will be transfused into 
the numbers of the Atheneum, whch are regularly publish- 
ed on the Ist and 15th of every month, 

A dinner was given Mr. lvetevon at Concert-hall, by the 
members of the Boston Green-rvom, on UU: 13th instant.— 
Mr. Incledon gave a namber of his best songs; among which 
were ‘Blow, Boreas, blow’ —* Deeper and deeper stll’—‘Alien 
Aronne’—‘From zephyrs’ wings’ —‘Mon’s ingratitude’—&c. 
Several lish songs were given by Mr. Bernard; and Mr 
Bray sung the ‘Jocte’, with suitable accompaniments 
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MAIRRLIGES. 

In this town, Mr. Thomas Jackson to M'ss Elizabeth Mayo, 

Lr Hingham, Mr Joscph Annable, of Boston, to Miss Tem- 
sa Dunbar, oi H. In Charlestown, Capt. Francis A. Burn. 
nat to Miss Mary Buker, 

DEATHS. 

In this town, Miss Catharine St.nney, aged 92—William 
Ballard, son of Samuel Curtis, aged 2 years 

ih Watertown, lion Mavsholi Spring, aged 77. In Rox- 








oi ihe Committee os Claims, requesting this gentleman to { uury, disg Mary Davisgnged 17 
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POETRY. 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CONTRIBUTOR.....Mo. XVII. 
WELCOME TO THE NEW YEAR. 


Hart to thee, latest born of Time! 
Borne on thy buoyant car sublime, 
Thou rid’st through ev’ry varying clime, 

, Thy goal eternity ! 
Hail to thee! as thou speed’st along, 
We give thee welcome in our song, 
And rapt’rously the note prolong— 

Hail to thee! hail to thee! 





The royal king of ancient days, 
Wisdom’s first son—whose sacred lays 
Have long engag’d our warmest praise, 
And sweet devotion’s lyre; 
Taught to his age,—‘there’s nothing new 
Beneath the sun’—or good or true, 
Which (‘silly mortals’) we pursue, 
Or worthy to inspire 


But thou disprov’st it, infant year! 
Though full of hope, or big with fear, 
Yet thou art * welcome, new and dear’— 
Reckless thy ‘ vanity”! 
The sweet affections, virtue’s train— 
Wisdom and knowledge—they’re not ‘ vain’— 
With these in view, then once again 
Hail to thee! hail to thee! 


But with thee bring sweet dove-ey’d peace ; 
Our comforts with our joys increase ; 
With blessings crown us, ne’er to cease, 
While time itself shall be: 
May marriage joys fruitiou find ; 
Connubial links with love be twin’d; 
And lovers’ hearts be well inclin’d, 
To join in—Hail to thee! 


But if thou com’st in darkest guise, 
And clouds and tempests round us rise,— 
Affiiction’s tears, misfortune’s cries, 

Shall haste to welcome thee! 
Adversity shall well impart 
A noble lesson to the heart, 
And raise this song above all art,— 

Hail to thee! hail to thee! 


But haste thee onward to thy goal! 

And if thou farther bear my soul, 

Than winds can waft, or waters roll, 
To vast eternity ! 

My soul! may conscience sweet acclaim, 

(Dearer than riches, wealth or fume.) 

And angels’ voice repeat the same,— 
Hail to thee! hail to thee! 


ee 
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THE PEDLAR......Mo. XIV. 


A pasuine captain, when he liv’d, or where, 

Or what his country, whether Dane or Russian, 

Swede, Hanoverian, English, Belgian, Prussian, 

Or what his name, I neither know nor care— 

This captain had of whiskers such a pair 

As made his fellow fops with envy stare. 

ht was his pride, his glory and delight, 

To curl by day, to paper them at mght; 

‘Fo pull, and coax and flatter them, that so 

By such kind treatment they might larger grow: 
And at all times of day 
To rub and stroke ’em, 

Until his face appear’d, as sailors sav, 

* Like a rat peeping through a bunch of oakum.’ 


All officers are privileg’d, ’tis said, 
To make their boasts by wholesale ;—on this head, 
Our captain was a nonsuch—never quiet 

But when his ready tongue was running riot 

On mighty deeds by his good right hand done— 
Wonld you believe him, ne’er beneath the sun 

Did there exist a man so brave and bold ; 

And true it was, that, if the fact was told, 

He would a v:jiant officer have been, 

Had not his coward nature stept between. 


How wondrous were the deeds of which he told,— 
Faough to make the lrearer’s blood run cold !— 
Ofien through ranks of focmen singly dashing, 
Loppi heads imnumerous, cutting, slashing ! 
Aus when his cowars troops had run away, 
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He kept alone the encmy at bay, 
And chang’d, with his own hand, the fortune of the day! 


As gentle damsels, one and all, ’tis said, 

Are captivated by a dashing blade, 

So many a lady fair our captain lov’d, 

Some by his all-commauding whiskers mov’d, 

And some by well-told tales of blood and thunder, 
To which Munchansen’s self would e’en knock under. 


All this delighted much our man of war ;— 

Yet one thirg still was lacking,- for by far 

The direst, ugliest, dirtiest, heaviest curse 

That ever fell on man, - an e@pty purse, 

Or one at least, not l:kcly to be worn 

By frequent use, he long, long time had borne. 
Some men, who, tir’d of bein poor, 

Will forge a note—others will break a door— 
Some pick a pocket— others pick a lock— 

And some, dear foolish souls, will write a stock 
Of precious nonsense for the public eve—- 
Thousands will cheat, and thousands more will lie. 
Some try an honest livelihood to gain ; 
Labour, and strive and struggle, dit in vain, 

To reach the rogues above them—Others, too, 
Some woman with more cash than sense will woo ; 
And when with mean, dishonorable art, 

They’ve turned her simple head and won her heart, 
And gladly laid a sure and greedy hand 

Upon her goods, her money, or her land, 

Contempt and eold neglect they fling 

On the poor, weak, deluded thing. 


The captain woo’d a rich and beanteous maid, 
And at her feet his fame and whiskers laid ; 
And as he knelt her graceful form before, 

He sighed and boasted, fought his battles o’er, 
Told of his mighty actions and his love, 

Yet neither her unfecling heart could move. 


At last his patience fiuil’d—* Mudam,’ he said, 

* Long at your feet my humble heart I've laid, 

* Long with a lover’s patience I hive woo’d, 

‘ Long for a lover's guerlon I have sued, 

*And what is my reward? A smile perchance— 

*A moment’s chat--a careless, trifling glance. 

* Look, madam-—-though the world and you will see 
€ Vhere’s not in the whole world a man Ike me! 
‘When nature fram’d th’s strong and vig’rous form, 
* With might and strength unprecedented, warm, 
*She at her own work wond’ring, look’d upon me, 

* And then destroy’d the mould im which she run me, 


* What is it you require ? At your command 
*T ever ready hold my heart and hand. 
* Would you that I should plunge into the deep, 
* Where mid the rocks the long-wreck’d vessels sleep, 
* And from the green caves of old ocean bring, 
* To deck your toilet, many a precious thing / 
‘Or be it your command, that I should go 
* To India’s distant climes, that glow 
* Beneath a powerful and burning sun, 
* And there with bold and daring hand to pull 
‘ The sacred whiskers of the Great Mogul ? 
* Madam, it shall be done. f 
* Or would you send to Greenland’s frozen shore, 
* Where, lock’d in ice the waves forget to roar, . 
* And bid me with Herculean vigour strong 
* An icemount to detach and bring along,— 
‘ Nay, not one mount alone, but a whole fleet,— 
* And lay them all submissive at your feet? 
‘Or should you wish Olympus for your pocket, 
‘Or mighty Caucasus to gem a locket, 
* No task assigned by you to me, can prove 
«Too vast, too great, too arduous for my love.’ 


She the vain braggart with composure ev’d, 
Smother’d the rising laugh, and thus repli’d : 
‘Captain, *tis a small proof of love I ask, 
‘No deed of prowess, no Herculean task,—~ 

* Cut off your whiskers —and that favour done, 
*She at whose feet you kneel, is all your own. 


As oft in heav'n’s high canopy 
The frowning clouds appear, 
And black’ning, stretch athwart the sky 
Lately so mild and clear,— 
As from the grim and swarthy cloud 
The angry thunder breaks aloud 
In wild tremendous roar,— 
The captain, who awhile before 
Was gentle as a lamb, 
Now clench’d his fist, and curs’d and swore, 
And said a mighty*‘ damn!’ 


For when an officer meets things displeasing, 
A few smali oaths give h'm a mighty easing. 


‘Cut off my whiskers, madam? No, by G—,’ 
Profanely bawl’d this doughty man of blood. 
‘Cut off my precious whiskers? clip and shave? 
* No, never, madam, no— not e’en to save 

*You and your vain, capric ous sex from h—1: 


_*Cut off my whiskers, madam? No!—Farewell” * 





Fn 
AMUSEMENT. 


DETACHED THOUGHTS, 
FROM REAN SWIFT. 


Tar greatest inventions were produced in the times of 
ignorance ;—as the use of the compuss, gunpowder, print. 
ing ; and by the dullest nation, as the Germans. 

I never heard a finer piece of satire against lawyers, than —f ; 
that of astrologers, when they pretended by rules of art to 
tell when a suit will end, and whether to the advantage of FF a 
the plaintiff or defendant ;—thus making the matter de. 
pend entirely upon the influence of the stars, without 
the least regard to the merits of the cause. 

The common flueney of speech in many men, and most 
women, is owing to a scarcity of matter, and a scarcity of 
words : for whoever is a master of language, and hath a 
mind full of ideas, will be apt, in speaking, to hesitate up- 
on the choice of both; whereas common speakers have 
only one set of ideas, and one sct of words to clothe then: 
in; and these are already at the mouth. So people come 
faster out of a churcly when it is almost empty, than whe, 
a crowd is at the door. 

Dignity, high station, or great riches, are in some sort 
necessary to old men, in order to keep the younger at a 
distance, who are otherwise too apt to insult them upon 
the score of their ave, 

To relieve the uppressed, is the most glorious act a man | 
is capable of; it is in some measure doing the business o: 
God and Providence. 

When we are young, we are slavishly employed in pr 
curing something whereby we may live comfortably wie. 
we grow old; and when we are old, we perceive it is toy Bna 
late to live as we proposed, 

Whenever I find a great deal of gratitude in a poor 
man, I take it for granted there would be as much gene. 
rosity if he were a rich man. 

A man of business may talk of philosophy; a man who 
has none may practise it. 

It is a*tertain truth, that a man is never so easy, or sy 
little imposed upon, as among people of the best sense 
It costs far more troubie to be admiited or continued in 
bad company than in good; as the former have less un. 
derstanding to be employed, so they have more vanity to 
be pleased; and to keep a fool constant!y in good hamour 
with bimself and with others, is no verv easy task. \ 

There should be, methinks, as little merit in loving » 
woman for her beauty, as in loving a man for his properts 
both being equally subject to change. 

No woman ever hates a man for being in love with her; 
but many a woman hates a man for being a friend to he fi 

A man who admires a fine woman, has yet no more rea. 
son to wish himself her husband than one who admired 
the Hesperian fruit would have had to wish himself the 
dragon that kept it. 
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SCANDAL, 


A blind man of Paris, retiring in the dusk to his hovel 
after having spent the day in begging, with little success 
was accosted by a person, who told him, that if he wou!d 

home with him, he should find his account in it, The 
Blind man joyfully consented to be conducted to his :.ew 
friend’s house, and was thus addressed by him: «I am no 
rich, and yet wish to show charity to the poor, which 
have no other possibility of doing, unless by giving them 
pareel of tales and novels, whieli I compose, to sell at 
very moderate price, for their own beuefit. Here, m 
friend, is a good parcel of them, which you shall dispos@t 
of at the rate of two-pence each, although .they are in 
trinsically worth thrice the money.’ The poor fellow, afi 
loudly expressing his gratitude, groped his way hom 
exulting, and saliied oup early the next morn, to enjo 
the profits of his benefactor’s productions, He cried h 
pamphlets by the title of a new novel, as he had been 
rected, anil for sume time had no custom; but one of |i 
books having been purchased and examined, the rest m 
with a most rapid saie, and the blind man returned ho 
wards with his pockets well loaded. His pleasant ide 
were, howeve", soon checked, by his finding himself 
ihe custody of an officer of the-police, who told him, th 
the bovk which he had sold was a most virulent and i 
prudent satire against a person of rank The poor bii 
man protested his innocence, and told his tale, whid 
luckily for him, was believed; but he could give noi 
formation whic! could lead to the contriver of this ve 
ingenious and new way of spreading abroad scandal w! 
impunity, 
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